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Moral advance and the development of volition
consist, then, not in the coming into play of factors of
a new order, whether called the will or the moral instinct
or conscience, but in the development of the self-regarding
sentiment and in the improvement or refinement of the
" gallery" before which we display ourselves, the social
circle that is capable of evoking in us this impulse of self-
display ; and this refinement may be continued until the
"'gallery" becomes an ideal spectator or group of spec-
tators or, in the last resort, one's own critical self standing
as the representative of such spectators.

To this statement the objection' may be raised that
it seems to make what we commonly call a prig of every
man who makes any moral effort. It may be said that the
ordinarily good man simply does what seems to be right
as judged by its social effects, regardless of the figure he
cuts in his own or others' eyes; that that is the only
truly moral conduct; and that to care about, and to be
moved by the thought of, the figure one will cut is the
mark of a prig. But any one who raises this objection
and maintains that the outward-looking attitude is the
only truly moral one, proves the truth of the position main-
tained above by his resentment and by his implied admis-
sion that the attitude of the agent is of so much importance
for the estimation of the moral worth of conduct; for he
shows that he desires that he himself and other good men
should be regarded as acting in the outward-looking
attitude and not in that inward-looking one which he
characterises as priggish. There are two important
differences between the truly moral man and the prig.
The prig finds in the desire for an admirable and praise-
worthy attitude his only, or at least his predominant,
motive to right doing ; whereas the moral agent desires
the right for its own sake in virtue of his moral sentiments,
and habitually acts from this motive ; and it is only when
a moral conflict arises with the necessity for moral choice
and effort, that the self and the self-regarding impulse
play the decisive role. Again, the truly moral man has
an ideal of conduct so high that he can hardly attain to it,
and, realising this, he is moved by the desire not to fall